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ABSTRACT 

The major purpose of this paper, baned on a talk 
given at the National Art Education Association Conference in Dallas, 
April, 1971, is to review literature in art education concerning the 
concept of self in order to get a better perspective on present 
thought in art education and to determine new directions, priorities, 
and purposes. Some of the ways in which art education was influenced 
by the romantic notion and the sentimental concept of the self, the 
progressive movement, and by psychology are traced by noting the 
thoughts of many progressives who viewed the development of self 
expression and creativity as the central irission of art education* 
Specific examples of self in art education are given* The review 
reveals that there has been historical consistency in purpose for the 
self to become an integral part of art education* The philosophy that 
every child has the potential for continuous growth and development 
and that he should be an active, creative, self-disciplined innovator 
still exists. The aim of art education is to develop self-confidence, 
self -awareness, self-esteem, and self -growth. (SJM) 
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Introduction to the Fifth 
X'ilcror Lowcnfcid Monograph Scries 

Edwiird L. Mnttil presented the talk on which this pnper is b.ised :iC the 
Nntionnl Arc Education Association Conference in Dnlhis, in April, 1971, 
ns the Fifth Lowcnfcid Memorial Lecture. Dr. .Mattil is known here :ind 
nhroiid for his record of leadership :ind innovation in :irt education. Me is 
perhaps less well known for his scholarly concerns and for the thorough 
preparation and careful organisation he brings to !iis own teaching and 
writing. 

Tiie word ''self, on which this .Monograpii is based, is a highly charged 
and ambiguous term on which we, as art educators, have projected changing 
meanings. Dr. Mattil ranges widely acro.ss history and a diverse literature to 
la>- bare this richness. In .so doing, he provides us a means whereby we can 
refle.vively learn .something of ourselves. \Vc can, that i.s, a.s.similate our 
projections back into our own "selves", whence they originated. 

It is certainly 'not chance that this topic appears at this point in time. 
I, niy.scif, for example, have used latel\" the concept of the '*myth of self- 
identity"— as a necessary belief .sy,stem allowing one to think of hini.sclf as 
having form, continuity, and meaning. The self, at ie:i.st so Ruber tells u.s, 
cannoc arise out of relation to it.self, but only out of living relation.ship with 
"otherness", toward transcendence in art, love, and religion. Jung, on the 
other hand, rather .suggests tlwt the self "contains multitudes" (in that 
striking phrase from Whitman), and that we need to bring to con.sciousiiess 
the.sc hidden parts of our own p.syche. It is clearly evident, then, as Profe.s.sor 
Henry \V. John.stone of Pcnn State's Philosoph\- Department puts it: **If 
there is a problem of the .self, it is that the .self is a problem." 

Hut this is to intrude oti the fascinating and timely concept which is full\" 
elucidated in the pages which follow. 



Kenneth R. Bcittel 
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The invinirion ro prepare -.i pnpcr for rhis I^ilhis niccriiitr provided inc wirh 
rlic kind of sriinuhuioii I needed ro review mueh of rhe lirerarin e in :irr educi- 
rion eovering die p;i.sr ren yenrs. Ir g;ive me rhc chniiee ro sec where we were 
in our rhinkiiig, wh;ir direerioiis seemed mosr ohvious, where wc were phicing 
our prioriries. ;ind wh;»r, if :iiiy. new purposes for :ur educnrion were emerg- 
ing. SevernI rhings I h:id rend in recnir yenrs seemed ro he sricking in rhe h:iek 
of my mind :hu! were rroui)ling nic :i lirtle. Some of rhc rrurhs whidi hnve 
nlwnys seemed so precious ro nic no h)ngcr seem quire so precious ro orhers. 
:ind. of course, none of us is very comformhlc when rhose rhings in which we 
srrongly helieve :irc cjuesrioned ro ihcir vniidiry or imporrnnce. Ver I know. 
;is you know, rh:ir eduenrioa :ind life nrc consrnnrly shifting nnd ehiinging 
processes in which norhing reninins rhe snme or srnnds srili for very long. 
I luis. while we seek ro preserve and, as reach ers. encourage orhers ro preserve 
eerr;iin ideas" and principles, wc recogni/.c rhar wc arc caughr up in rhis ever- 
changing srream of educarion, and, quire frankly, wc have ro move forward 
wirh ir. nor rry ro srop ir from flowing. 

I^orh .simple srarcnienrs and hig projecrs have kindled my rcinreresr in rhe 
ropic The Self in Art EducatioiK which I have cho.scn as niy topic for rhe 
Lowenfeld .Memorial Lecture. The ropic .seems appropriarc ro me hecau.se no 
single individual in art education was ever more concerned with the .^7/" as a 
central mi.s.sion of art education than \ iktor Lowenfeld, and this concern 
was nor limited to ju.sr studcnt.s. hut also to every teacher as a self, as an indi- 
vidual, as a special personality. 

Although I am deeply steeped in the Lowenfcid tradition and could he 
called, witli .some truth, one of his di.scipie.s, I have tried as I know he tried to 
remain open and not to fear or oppo.se the honest theories, rcsearcli, invcsti- 
gatioiLS, and practices of other.s, in fact, hy coming to understand the signifi- 
cance of openness through the writings of people .such as Carl Rogers and 
A. \V. Maslow, I have heen ahle to recogni/.e, as Rogers puts ir, ** rhe facts 
are always friendly."* Mow fooli.sh of us to worry or fret ahout someone 
.shaking or di.sproving our heiref.s, .showing us that our opinions perhaps are 
not ,s() good. The fact is that every .shred of evidence, every new investiga- 
tion. ever\' new practice only leads us closer to some truth, and when we 
get a little cio.ser to a truth, it eaiuoniy have n po.sitivc and .sntisfying efTect 
upon us. I helieve chat Dr. Elliot W. lii.sncr, one of our a.s.sociatc.s, illu.strated 
this situation very well when he wrote in 1964 regarding research in Sf/ufics 
in Art Education: 
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Research horh begins niui ciuis in rhcory ami if successful, culniinnrcs in 
more prodiicrivc. more precise and hence, more useful rhcor\\ Good sei- 
enrific rheory is needed in order to hccrer aiuiciparc rhe consequences of 
acrions in rhe classroom ;ind elsewhere. Good philosophic rheory is needetl 
ro poinr our logical errors and ro make ir possible to idenrify rhe (covert) 
assumprions rhar all of us make in our work. G'ood hisro.ical rheorx- is 
needed ro provide a .seii.se of per.spccrive. and ro gain, therefore, a clearer 
view of rhe present- 
As srrongly as I feel about the importance of research, i also feci that wc 
may he lo.sing our courage when it comes to depending upon our own expe- 
rience and the so called "gut feeling" approach to art education. A\'e mu.st 
continue to trust our feelings, as well as research feelings which grow out of 
our daily experience. When we put tni.st in our own experience and when wc 
have strong positive views of self, we can afford to ake chance.s and do not 
need to fear doing what .seems right— even if it is new and different. It may 
rake a long time to gain confidence, and ic re(|uires a lot of personal convic- 
tion, hut the fact of the matter is as Rogers* points out that when .something 
feels as though it is valuable and worth doing, it is worth doing. I believe 
we all learn that in time. 

So. where one feels deeply, wc ought nor he easily swayed in the popular 
movements- ill order just to feel like we are part of the "now thing."* Jo.shua 
Taylor called it '^being with it." Our cla.ssroonis have been filled to overflow- 
ing, at times, with faddish things that were nor thought through or which 
had little or no meaning to teachers or children, hut tlie>' were "in'" things at 
a given moment. (I hope I never .see another piece of ceramic pic.) An **in" 
diing now is to .state une(|uivocally that art education has three major thrusts, 
the "troika"' as David 'l empleton calls it, coiLsisting of arc production, art 
critici.sm, and the lii.storical-cultural significance of art. I doubt if there is 
anyone here who cannot accept this apparent '*i\iotlierliood-God-Councr\'" 
approach to art education. It .seems so balanced, .so clean, .so wholesome, .so 
defensible, and it probably i.s. We all .seem to be caught up in its simple 
purity. But the truth of the matter i.s, a little historical research reveals chat 
each of these three elements has been around a long time, although they have 
not nece.s.sarily always i)ccn liarnes.scd together in the .same program. 

Leon Frankstoii. one of my clo.sest friend.s, brought me up .short when he 
wrote recently. ''The view of arc education v/!^icii maintains that its main 
(and often sole) objective is the development of sclf-expres.sion and crcativic\' 
is now <nitdated and not in keeping with the many changes which have 
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occurred in our socicf} niui our schools during rlic pnsr few ycnrs."'-' Leon 
W AS nor frying lo dciiitrnuc ciilicr sclf-cxprcssioii or crcniivirv; rnrhcr he wn.s 
iimking n cnsc for hro.ulcninir :irt cducnrion. This is coniniciuhihic; hut it 
rrouhlcs nic, nevertheless, in n riiiie when I feci compcMccl lo srrengthen 
everyrliing dcnliiiL: wirh .\v/f— iii :ui nge of iiiuiicless people, nuionuucil coni- 
niunie.uioiK in n period where loss of identity is ;i niosr serious prohlcni. 

Ir is stnrcnienrs such ;is this nnd pnpers .such :is rhc one our good friend, rhe 
hue Dr. M;inu:il Bnrk.ui. gnve in Pnigue Severn I yenrs ;igo rlinr ni:ide iiic w:uir, 
one more time, to rc\'iew rhc concept of self. .\i;inny\s pnpcr. which wns 
certninly n good one. ns were :dl of his nmny conrrihurions ro nrr eduentioii. 
wns nbour n hnsis for ;i "new nrr cducnrion. :in nrr educnrion which is more 
considered in relntion ro ends niul iiieniis, iiiore exreiisivc in rcrnis of coiuenr. 
more disciplined nnd conrrolled. wirh srudious nrrentioii being direcred ro the 
icienrifienrion of relevnnr hchnviorni ohjccrivcs ns guidelines for renching."* 
[ii his pnpcr he ninde n strong cn.se for rhe rc-c.\niiiinnrion of rhe gonis of nrr 
educnrion nnd (picstioned rhe vnlicliry of conrinuing rho.se gonIs of rhc 2(rs 
ro the 5()"s which focused primnrily on rhe influence of nrr educnrion on the 
per.sonnliry of rhc srudcnr nnd his generni hehnvior. As I perceived Ainmiy's 
views, he wnsn r nrrenipring ro wipe our rhcse gonIs hur wniirecl ro reduce 
them suh.srnnrinlly in impormnce hecnu.sc. ns he pur ir. rhey hnd cnrcred nrr 
educnrion ns ".sciuinienml nnd romnnric" norions nnd hnd long governed rhe 
rcnching of nrr. Me looked to rhis "new nrt educnrion'" ro come, nr Icn.st in 
pnrr. through rhe .scholnrly srudy of univer.siry fnculr\ members nnd grnduntc 
students who nrc confronting some of the fundnmcntnl thc()reticnl problems 
through inci.sivc philosophicnl nnd empirieni re.scnrch. I must .sny tlinc while 
I wholehenrtcdiy support the work of the.se scholnrs nnd studcnt.s. nnd hnvc 
spent n good portion of \uy life trying to be one of them. I would .suggest 
thnt you not po.stponc any critical deci.sions on next ycnr\s curriculum while 
wailing for any of us to create n "new nrt education.'' I am afraid we will 
have the old oiic with us for a long time, in continually changing form. I am 
not being facetious; rather I believe that the fundamental goals and purposes 
of arr education have I)ecn clear for .some time, but our methods of achieving 
our goals have not been (fuire .so clear. 

So with the opportunity of having your ears for a brief time. I have cho.sen 
to review .sonic of the way,s the romantic notion, the sentimental concept, of 
self has gotten into arr education. I5ut not all of the self influences were really 
so romantic. 'I akc .Marie .Montcs-sori for c.vample. \Vc think of her as a major 
influence in ediicatioii and to some extent art education. She was particularly 
interested iri one aspect of xt*//"— self-control. Mere we have a female Italian 
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(locior worlciiiLT in fh^ slums of Rome 70 ycnr.s iv^n who scr up wlinr she 
cnllcd "houses for chilchcn" :in<l hcg;ni :ni cducuioiuil prognim which 
srroiigly srrcssccl rhc rniining of cncii of rhc senses. She used -jrcfullv pre- 
pmed didnerie (renehiiitr) mnrerinis whieh wouM nssisr rhc chiKI ro the grcnt- 
csr ;ul\;mc;igc. She srrongly hclieved in rhc freedom of rhc child hui w irh rhc 
cniphnsisou hissclf-eonrrol. In dnuvintr. children were eonsr:mrl> sliown ihc 
imporrnnce of ohservnrion ;ind of noticing det.iil. I hc pupils rried ro copv 
or reproduce wirh grenr visunl ;iccur:ie\. She kepr progressive dnuvings on 
c;ich child ro show how e:ieh improved froni dniwing ro drnw ing. Since ench 
child could dniw whnrcver he wished, his draw ings revenlcd rhosc rhiiigs in 
which lie wjis most inicrcsred oi- which niosr :irrr:icred his nrrcnrion. Dr. 
Aionrcssori w jis inrcrcsrcd in whnr she cnlled :i ' sponriincous self-discipline,'" 
n discipline coming from within. She feir rh:it :is .self-discipline or self-eonrrol 
grew, ir wns cicnrly oh.scrvnble in hody movenienrs. f:iei;il e.\pres.sion.s\ height- 
ened inrcrcsr. :ind indcpcndciir pcrsonnlirics of rhc children. 

.\i:iric Aionrcssori w:is nor cspccinlly in rune, in hier .she w:is our of tune, 
\yirh rhc more romnnric "progressives" :ind rhc p.sychologi.srs w ho during her 
rime were cncouniging nnorher r>pc of self :icrivit\'-froe .self-cxprcs.sion. 
She wrorc :ig:iin.sr .such :irr: 

l*>cn rhc .smnllcst children rry .sponnmcou.sly to dhuv ourlines of rhc 
ohjeers which rhey .see; hur the hideous drawings which nrc c.vhibircd in rhc 
common .schools. ;js 'free dm wings.' chiirncrcri.sric of childhood nrc not 
found nmong our children. These horri[)lc dnuh.s .so c:ncfull>- collected, 
oh.scrvcd nnd cnrnlogucd by modern p.sychologi.sts :is 'documenr.s' of rhc 
inf:mr mind urc norhing bur nion.srrous cxprcs.sions of inrcllccruni hnvlc.s.s- 
iicss; ihcy .show only rh:ir the c\'c of rhcir child is uncducnrcd. rhc h:ind 
iiicrr. rhc mind in.scnsibic :ilikc ro rhc hcnuriful :nul rhc ugly, blind ro rhc 
rrue :ks wcIIj:is rhc f:il.sc. 

Like mo.sr documenrs .she goes on to .sny collccrcd b\' p.s\diologisrs who 
.srudy rhc children of our schools, rhey rcvcnl nor rhc .soul bur ^l.c errors 
of rhc .soul; :ind rhcsc drawings, wirh rhcir mon.srrou.s dcfon.uric.<? .show 
simple what' rhc uncducarcd human being is like. Such rhings arc **frcc 
drawing.s" by children. "I'rcc drawing.s" arc po.s.sihlc only when \vc have 
a **frcc child'* who has been allowed ro grow and perfecr him.scif in rhc 
a.s.similari()n of his .surroundings and in mcchanica! rcproducrion; and who. 
when Icfr free ro crcarc and express him.scif. acrualh docs crcarc and express 
bhmelf.'* 

The conccpi of .w//" .seemed ro spring up in many places ar difl'crcrit rimcs\ 



irciic!'nll\ oil rhc ideas ami Icclinos of n single iiuli\ idiial; rhcn ir would dis- 
appear and again reappear ar aiiorher linie and plaee. As one wriicr stares if: 
" The self has ehhed and flowed wirh rhe currents of philosophical and psy- 
chological pondering since the I7rh cenriiry when Descarres firsr discussed 
rhc cogiio or self/ '' (^errainly rherc seemed ro he no srrongly organized 
niovenienr for self in education unril rhc progressive cdiicarors r-f America in 
rhe 1920\s and >() s under the leadership of people like l larold Rugg" and 
I lugh A learns. 

l"or example. Siegfried l.evensreiiv'' an Au.srrian wrircr in 1905. was iiucr- 
csred in rhe drawings of children as ro rhe ways they piesenrej rheni.selvcs 
in their drawings, including rhe appearances, moods, and srylcs of e.vpres- 
.sion. I.c\ensrein w as cominced rha»- rhc inclusion of rhe self was rhe highesr 
form of arr. ( inrercsringly. Plaro. cenruries earlier, viewed rl^e ::l)Sence of 
xhcself or ego as rhe highesr form of arr.) 

"I hc ronianric ideas ro which Dr. Harkan referred arc dramarically illus- 
rrarcd hy Bernard Pere'/.*' of krance who is 1888, wriring on children s arr, 
carried on Rou.s.seau's ideas rhar rhe child has disrincc characrerisrics and 
tiecds of his own and a inenraiiry marched ro rhose needs. Me hclieved, as 
did Rousseau, rhar naairc e(|uips a child wirh cerrain characrerisrics which 
shouldn r he di.srurhed. As an example of his poeric narure, he wrore rhac one 
.should, 'I'jijoy rhe hud hefore ir is a flower. .X flower is clo.ser ro fading." 
Now rhars ronviiiric! Mis arrirudes roward reaching included rhe all-roo- 
familiar "don't rovich him** and "donV disrurh him" approaches which larer 
were adopred hy .some arr educaror.s. He helieved rhac in early childhood 
no drawing le.s.soiis were po.s.sihie hecau.se whar was raughr coidd come only 
from rhe adiilr. which in rurn would di.srurh rhe growrh of "rhc hud.'' 
Whatever was taiighr would only he foreign ro die child. 

The roniaiirici.SMi of Rerex. was nor roo difTerenr from rhar of .some Ameri- 
cans who followed iiuicli hirer, .such as Riorence Cane, Mugh Mearns, 
Aiargaier Aiarliias,*'' and orliers who during rhe 20".s, Ws and 40\s made a 
very deep, iniporrarir, and lasring inipres.sion on arr educarion. 

For example, Air.s. Cane's reaching and wriring conrained a sincere con- 
viction of rhe imporrance of self. She wrore: "Crearion is a process like life 
ir.self, It ri.ses our of n srare of <|uier, a .sacred spor where die miracle is horn. 
Our of die dark, rhe iiiicon.sciou.s, a spring wells forrli, and like a srreain 
curriiig irs own hed dirough rhe meadow ir flow.s.'' That's ronianric 'too. She 
goes on ro .sa>': "Afrer rliis [)roce.ss a deraclinieiic scrs in, and rhe arri.st views, 
judges, and develops according ro his ra.src and marurity. In rhe yomig child 
or a grcar geiiiu.s. a srare of iiiiiry may exist and rhc rwo processes occur at 



the s.unc linic. Hccnusc of this .simple iiniry in ihc young chiUL paiiuing is 
pl;u f(H" him niul he is :ilm(>.sr hcxicv olT wirh no leaching. " This roinnniic 
sinreinenr renninns the position of Pere/ U'liv years earlier. Alrhoiigh perhaps 
not .so w ell-known ro nian\ \oiingcr an educators, h iorcncr Cane's ideas and 
w rirings were an intliienee among rhc progressive an echieaiors of il;c >0\s 
aiul MYa. She nor only added the (|iialit\ of romance lo an reaching. Inn in 
.SOUR' re.spccis added inieresiing (pialiiics of my.stici.sni and :>piriniali.sni. Mer 
ha.sic work was founded on the helief dial cver\ child was honi wirh ihc 
power lo create and thai this was the power of the spirit. ThnMigh the n.se 
of his creative power, the child awakened and grew. Arr. .slie believed, con- 
rained .some, in fact, mo.st of the prohlenis rhar have parallels in life, 'l iuis. hy 
facing an\s proldeias, .she believed thar the child was learning w face life's 
problems. This was the Transfer concept which many arr educators .siil! hold. 
She thoiiglu of this as a cyclic pn)ees.s. by which as die child increased his 
capacities as a human rhrougb arr, he al.so increa.sed his eapaeiries as an arrisr. 
reaching ever higher levels of expre.s.sion in an ever progre.s.sing cycle of 
growth. Mrs. C!ane was primarily eoncenied wirh .self-expre.s.sion. believing 
that the primar\ value of rhe creative cwperience for rhe child lay in die 
p(nver to relen.se his emotions and ideas, and rhat when he gave bis ideas fonn 
tbnaigb erearive activity, he became inregrated and more fully developed as 
a human being. She worked toward freeing each child through rhyrhmic 
body niovenieiu. through fanta.si/.ing. rhrougb chanting, and fbroiigh breath- 
ing exercises. She .sought to relea.se each child physically, emotionally, and 
spiritually— but she never left the child alone to do it all for him.sclf. In fact, 
.she never .sought to le.s.sen the child's .self-eririci.sm. 

The unfortunate notion of Liissez fiiin\i;\\cU as tbar pnnnoted by the Percy, 
method, which entered an education in the .>()\s and -JO's-thar is, riie notion 
of the teacher who stood a.side and did nothing hue watch rhe cbild's gn)wHi. 
w as a serious nii.sundcrstanding of the progressive movemenr. Three main 
causes .seemed to be behind the progre.s.si\c education movemenr. I'licsc in- 
eluded a new .spirit of radicalism and reform which prol)a!>iy Irad its genesis 
widi Krancis Pai ker in Quincy, Ma.ss.. and was heightened later by l)ew'ey\s 
work in the elementary .school at the University of Cliicago. And ir may 
have been an interesr in broebeliani.sm which emphasi/.cd .sc!f-rca!i/.arion 
through .self-activity. And perhaps ir came fnnn rhc c.vploirarion of ihc 
Monre.s.sori mcrhod. These inrercsts combined wirh rhe increa.sed .srudv of 
child dcvclopmcnr, wirh rhc idea that the inrcresrs and acrivirics of rhc child, 
unhampered by cxrenial compulsion or aurluniry. could be completely 
rrustcd. 
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One of jlic chid' proponents of rhc progressive inoveineiu in rhe crentivo 
;ins- was Hugh Menriis. who as a teacher in the famous Lincohi School of 
(Johunbia L'niversit \ published his hook, Cnwhr /V>::vr, in 1929 ami ser in 
motion a n^inor crcarive revolution \\i the schools. Ahhoiigh cverv hit as 
romantic as the orlicrs in his writing. \!earns cautioned reachers time and 
rime again rhat ihis'iypc u{ creaiivv teaching - 'creative artistry" he called it— 
was not olaained simpU In Ictring the children he narund, "To do as the\" 
please, to grow withour cultivation or special nourishmenr like rhe lilies of 
the lield/' "No/* he said, "The secret lies in the environment which wc as 
teachers skillfull^ and knowingK ser up day by da\ and hour hy hour/'*''' 

I low we as individuals or as art educators become inreresied in rhe A'//" as 
a central goal in art education prohahlx can never he cle-arly demonstrated. 
As far hack as rhe 1 7th century w e can lind John Anjos Comenius in his hook, 
OrMs Vu tus or World hi Vhuum\^^ staring thar rhe child .should i)e express- 
ing hiin.self and learning ahout his environment. Somewhat larer we have 
I'rederick hVoehel ( IK>0). w^hom we have come ro regard as rhe father of die 
kindergarten, insi.sring that through art rhe per.sonaliry of rhe child could he 
inHuenced and thar rhe child's developmenr depended upon what he rernied 
as "inner seh-acriviry." Within our lifetime there were many earl\" arc edu- 
carors both in I'.urope and America who were inrrigued by rhe idea. Some 
like Walrer Klar. X'alenrinc Kirby, and Leon Winslow were flirtinu ^^'iih 
rhe idea of self bur wcren r cpiire ready or able to end)i-ace die idea" fullw 
Tho.se of us who are younger have had mucli encouragemenr from the cdu- 
carional h.umanists and rhe arr educarion humanisrs, if rhere are .such tcrm.s, 
or perhaps .some of us have had inren.se personal experiences which have 
.sharpened (uu' awareness of the imporrance of the individual-of bis feelings, 
of his vulnerahilirw of his porenriak 'l lio.se of us who are older probabh' 
have worked mainl>" our of intuirion and wirhour much re-al knowledtre thar 
riiere was a growing body of supporr for these feelings. I can rrack many of 
m\' own hunches rhar way. I was .so badlx" raughr and rrcared at rimes rhar I 
kcpr sa>'ing to m>\sclf. "Thcrc\s gor ro be a berrcr way, (a way rhar docstft 
destroy my sense of self-worrh and my digniry)." I nuisr admit rhcrc were 
rimes larer when, as a readier. I wasn'r sure t!:t batrie Was worth ir. Some 
school ollicials coukhrr undcr.srand why I wa.srcd my rime and .school marc- 
rials on cerrain groups of "worddcss" kid.s. Hur I pcrsi.srcd and began ro 
uiulcnsratul berrcr why when I finally began ro read Loucnfcid arid hear his 
Iccrurcs. 

W'har mo.sr of us.suspecrcd bur few of us really knew was rhar rbis remark- 
able niairs insighrs grew our of enormous personal childhood frusrrarions, 



IniiLs.so (Iccj) i\iu\ powcihsl th:it he rcspoiulal h\ developing aw inieiKse re\cr- 
ciR-e for life .nul a ivverence fcn even individnji retr.nilless of hi.s eoiulirion. 
in Ansii i:!. :is ;i pie-W'oi KI W'.n- 1 > oniiir.stei . Low eiifeKP'' hud neen Mihjecied 
lo :nuhoi'ii:n'i:ni iiiHncMCe.s. espeei.dl} those ol his verx stein fiithcr ;nul his 
vcr\ strict school. I"ven ai ihnt e.nl\ :ige he loniied fo^ n world in which c.ieh 
person could de\elop ueeordiniT lo \\\<; o^m^ inner iK-nnnds nitlier thr.n he 
snhjecred to rijxid ont^de prcvsn.vs. He lenrned to pl.i\ the violin l)\ hiinsell 
;ind h\ 10 conid ph»\ e<»inplete concerts. I lis poteiuiid :iSa violinist, for :KS 
A child prodiii> he had pl.»\ cd a eoinnund perfornunce f(»r the ArchdnUe of 
Anstria. was wiped ont h\ an authoritarian, tyrainncal re:»cher who friirht- 
encd him. and ever> lesson ended in tears. I le fell. mo. the sc*f being de 
stroyed by ai»ti-Sei!ntisin. it was against these pressures thai he begins to bnild 
ills o\vi\ per.S(»i»al positive philo.M)ph\ <»f self wbich later appe:ned in his 
writiniis aiul teachii»gs :is self-ideinilicari(»n. self-expres.sion. and .self-aware- 
iK'.s.s. Hut as his eoiK'ern for his oww iinKT world grew, he developed a grow- 
ing coi»ccrii for <nhcr.s, He always stressed that a teacher needs to be able ro 
enipathi/e. to subordinate his needs and desires to the needs of the child, 
lioth of these stroi»g directions are so clearl> evidcjt in the kiiuis of motiva- 
tions which l.owei»feld h:is .suggested, particularly those for youniier chil- 
dren. W'c all lxi»ow rhe "I mu earii»g a piece of cmuly." and 'M am gathering 
strawberries near by home ' lessons. Then the le.s.sons which c.vpanded ro "I 
am finding Howers w ith my friend.s. " 'Wly frieiul and I are building a canip." 
aiul "I .nn earing with my fainil\ .'" ihei» "Together, we are building a rree 
house." Underlying all of diese apparently sin»ple morivations was an arrempr 
ro help the child become more fully aware of hin»self. rhen to begin ro under- 
stand his relations with others, then ro uiulcr.sraiul hiin.self in group .siruarions 
so he conId learn to emparhi/e with orhcrs; and finally rhere were rhe le.s.sons 
in which children actually C( operated phy.sically. creatively, mentally, and 
emotionally, to help understand the .signilicance of interpersonal relationships 
throngb working together, and thus to undersrand the real meaning of co- 
operation. 

This .short example is mud' too simple, but it docs .serve to illiLstrate the 
extent ro which l.owenfeld .s(aighr to provide n»eans for .self-growth through 
art e.vpcriences. i ii: later *vork with the blind, thx handicapped, and black 
students* at Maiupton Institute provided him witJi rhe opportunity to use his 
in.sights to further develop his theories of self-identification :md .self-c.vpres- 
sitiu. As an example at I lampton Institute, he did a great deal to try to raise 
the level of .self-esteem in each of his .student.s. flr.sr by making them aware of 
their cxceptiimal creative power through .sclf-cxpres.sion and by consistently 



showing this trnmp ih.c yrcni hciirniic of their :nr :iiul its inHuciiccs on nioil- 
crn air expression, i le sincerely helieveil in n reiuiissnnce of Negro :irr. As 
the works of these MncK siudenis heeame w iUel\ rec(»trni/ecl nml exhibited, 
il coiilil onl\ h:ive served to strength.en ihe sclt-iinniie of c:ich of the young 
arrisis. hicident:dl\ . as Dr. .\nneke Prins in her stud\ of I.(»wenfel(I point.s 
out. he was very earl\ in calling itfention through these w orks, t(» S(»!nc i»f 
the symptoms of an ailing soeiety. 

Some of ihe major enticisms (»fren leveled at I.(»wenfe!d w ere his coneern 
for proeess raiher ihan product and (ov his so-called psycludogieni or thera- 
peutic approaches. 1 le had a ilriving, a compelling belief that art education 
has positive values for pcrsonalii> development and that art educacicui is 
essential f(»r all students at all le\cls. (I'll ciul my discu.ssion of l.owenfeld In- 
stating t|uite subjectively thar I have never known anyone wlu) was more 
open to all iileas and experiences of life ami thar if he were alive t(»dav he 
would not be resting on past ideas but wjuild be somew here at die verv edge 
of anodier frontier. ) 

On the issue of l.owenfeld pushing art as essential for all chilclrcu, many 
others had die same idea and pressed c(jually as hard. I'or e.vamplc. riiomas 
Ahinro w rote in /;/ Amah'an Life iind Ediiawoii thirty years ago: 

Xot all the issues in art education arise from issues in flic out.«;i(ie world 
ol art production and consumption. Some are more indigenous ro the edu- 
cational realm itself. liducation in youth is not novj regarded ii?erely as 
preparation for later life, but as a period of life that has Us own intrinsic 
values. Deciding on the right sort of art education is not. therefore, 
merely a matter of deciding what sort of mature artists or art apprcciator.s 
w'c wish t(* produce. F.vcn if we knew that no students were to become 
artists, and that none would have access to art in later life, there would .still 
be rcason-.xV7 'wiich the more reason-^Un' letting them practice and enjoy 
the arts in school. :\rr is coming to be recogniml as a necessary part of 
general education for all persons, on all age Icvcls-necessary to the full 
exercise and development of personality, especially in it.s scnsorv. cmo- 
rionak and imaginative aspects, and in nuiscular coordination.'*' 

I want to give one Uiorc specific example of ^elf in art education. 'I'oward 
the end of the ninetcendi century and at die beginning of the twcn'tieth cen- 
tury, there was a minor movement in Clcnnany and Austria to rcforni arc 
teaching. 1lic principal innovator at this time was a .simple Austrian painter 
named I'raiix Cixek.^' \ ou all know G/.ck. Ci/.ck had studied at die Academy 
of Kine Arts in \ iciiiia where he lived with a poor family which had several 



children. Ou( of rhis ;ici|U;iinr:incc with chililrcn :iiul (Uil ot the l«)vc he ilevel- 
(ipcil for rhcin. he hcgnn n» encounme rhcin to di-.uv niul |m1iu. Me wns .sur- 
prised :ind plc;i.scil by rheir elTorr.s. The history of rhe fru.srr.uion.s of rhis 
.simple ;irri.sr-re:iehev hi nrreinpring to open n .school where ehildreii e«)uld do 
whnr rhe\ liked for rhe tir.sc rime is nuieh r«)o lengrhy ro e«)ver; hiir he di(i 
open hi.s .seh(»«)l in :md he kepr his Juvenile Avr (lla.ss «ipen nnril 
hi rhese forrv ye:n\s he tnughr :ind observed thousnuds c»f ehildren from niies 
2-H. I lundreds of reiieher.s. nuinly from (Irenr Hrirnin nnd Anierien. e;nne ro 
wnreh rhese children :md ro observe rhis renurknhle rencher. Mnny of diosc 
w'ho ohserveil were "cnvrieil :uv:iy" wirh rhe ilelighrful pnintings ;ind enifrs 
;ind. of eourse. by rhe obvious happhiess broughr nbour by Hiis new method 
of iasrruetion.'^ Some rricd ro imniedinrely ndapr the "Ci/ek Mediod" ro 
rheir own e hiss rooms'. AUiiiy .sueli etforrs were dis:isrers lUie ro Inek of uiuler- 
.stnmiini;:. I c;iii reiiieiiiber iiiiiny e.\:iiiiplcs of (j/.ek-likc eliiidreii'.s- work in 
Amcricnn sell oo Is. Some reneliers ;ieru:illy nude rrneinirs from Ci/ek \s eliil- 
dreii's work to use ;is pnrrerii.s, c:iiiing ir rhe "C!i/.ek iiierlioil." Ci/.ek wns n 
rciielicr who was eoiiHilenr rli-.ir he w-.i.s on rhe viylir tniek, l lie eonrnisc wirli 
rhe nuthoriniriaii Ausrri:m .sy.srem of die rime w:is dr.niiarie hi his .sninll 
workroom he erowded fifry ehildren whose deliglir in rheir work .seemed ro 
more rli;in jusrify rhis new iiierliod of insrruerion. Ci/.ek 's mediod wns one of 
rryiiig to iiuinmin n .srnre of iib.solure purity, free from eonmmhurinir iiiflu- 
eiiees .sneli :is :irr works in mu.seums or reproduerioiis of old iiinsrer.s— ijuite a 
eonrr.Lsr wirh wliar we now cry ro do. l ie aerually regarded eivili/.acion as 
lio.srile ro die child and rried ro comircracr wliar he believed were rhe bad 
influences of adulr.s" which r ended ro diinhiish the crearive eapaeicy of ehil- 
dren. Hur there were always influences on diar self widiiii rlic child wliicli 
Ci/.ek bclieveil neeilcd oiil_\ r«) be rcleasei! in order ro express irself. 'riicre 
were die innuciiccs of rhe orlier children, rhe influence of rhe brigiu peasaiir 
co.stuiiics ami furnirure, which rlicy all knew, ami mainly rb.cre was rhe in- 
fluence of die teacher. In spire of all of his lioncsc ctT«)rrs ro preserve fresh- 
ness. .sp«)ntancity, and lionesr .sclf-c.\pre.s.sion. Ci/.ek liini.scif was clearly a 
.srrong influence, and his own ra.stcs and ideas of wliar child art .should l)e are 
ea.sily derccred in the obvious .siniilariry of ino.sr of rhe work of rhe children. 
lUir his lessons were ilcliglirful. anil rlicy nc cerrainly worrli re-reading rime 
and time again. 

In light of roilay's goals niosr educarors would condemn rhe idea of resrricr- 
ing the jmtside influences— rather we now seek to bring into the ciivironiiicnt 
of the child every conceivable influence in order to let the child perceive and 
.select, to learn to be critical and to make judgnicnt.s. I lowcvcr, Ci/.ek, in his* 
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time, \\:!s miskintr :i hicak with :i static, nutlioritaiiiin tnulition in tcnchinir, 
:iiui he opened the eyes of the worhl tnr the iiisf time to chilli ;ht :i!ui the 
signilicniice ot" the svlf in arr education. 

,Another nveiuie of Self which has tended to support art education has heen 
(jpcncd in the IieUI (if psychologyj^' If one tries to read the literature on self 
in psych(»loLry. he iiiuls a hewildcrinir :ur:iy of hypothesis, measuring instru- 
ments, :md research. The study of ydf in .Xmcrican psychology probably 
started with William James about IS90, but it was in the I9.>()'s and 60s in- 
such books as .Arthur \\\ Clombs' and Oonald Snygg's Imihidiuil Hchavior: A 
rcrrcjuiitil /Ipjmwh to Bchjiior:-" \\:u\ Kelley's and Alaric Rase\''s Ediicn' 
tloi! ami the NiU/irc of ,A. W. Alaslow's Motivatiou ami Pcrsonalityr- 

the ASC'I) \ earl)Ook. I'crrcidujr^ lichiKiiiir, lUrowiiiirr^' Carl Rogers' On 
Uccomiutra VcrsoiK-^ and Arthur Jcrsild s Cblhi I'sycholoiry-'' that art edu- 
cators who had intuitively playeil their lumches and expressed their belief in 
the self as parr ot art educntion, found much support in the humanistic psy- 
chology of these men. In essence, their approach to human behavior stresses 
the free, responsible, creative, and autonomous nature of man, who is con- 
stantly striving to di.scovcr himself and his relation to the world around him 
as he Works toward becoming the fully functioning person with the sclf- 
actuali/ation of his uni(|ue capacities and poientialities.-'" 

.\lo.st of us have rime anil time again come across the words "self-actualix- 
ing" or "self-actuali/ation"'— terms coined some years ago by Kurt Golilsuin 
bur made popular through the writings of Rogers and Ala.slow. This, put most 
simply, means: "W hat a person can be, he must be."' To srare it again dilTer- 
ently, many of the needs— most of the nccils-of an in'^ividual may be satis- 
fied, bur he is not content unless he is doing what he is capable of doing. For 
example, for a nuisician to be happy, fulfilled, or self-acrualf/ed, he must make 
music; an artist must make art; a poet must write. This is the motive or desire 
for self-fuinilment-in other words, to become actuaii/.ed, and I use Alaslow's 
words, in what he is potentially. This is: a strong motivation, to continually 
move row-ard becoming what one is capable of becoming. 

Psvchologists such as \\. Paul Torrance-" made even more explicit what we 
have heard many rimes before from art educators such as I.owenfcld. They 
point out to us that the child who abandcMis his creativity becomes conform- 
ing and develops a lack of conlidencc in his own thinking and acting; he 
becomes uncertain of his own .self-concept and overly dependent on others i!i 
decision making. 'I'hcsc educators state that children may fail to develop 
realistic self-concepts because they are not provided with situations where it 
is safe to work and to take risks, or where ihcy can mak-e mistakes without 
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ncjx;iri\-c ciiticiMu, :iiul, thcidoic, rhcv I'cnr Aiiluic or rejection. Inniieqiinrc 
sclf-coiiccpts occur w hen rhe poreiuinlly crenrive child never finds nnyrhini; 
which chnlleiiLres him or when he hnsn'r developed Mifticiently his hnsie skills 
fordoing rhe crenrive work rh;u he wishes ro do. 

Othicrs like Kelly ;nul (ioiiihs luve srre.ssed rlwr rhe .^clf h;is ro he achieved 
or lenrncd; ir isn"( jusr niironuric. Kelly .s:iid. "People le:u ii who rhev ;irc :ind 
whnr rhc\' arc t ron'i rhe wnys in which rhe\- hnve hccn rrenred by rhosc who 
Mirround them in rhe process of growing up."-*' 

I hnve tried ro point our in rhis hrief pnpcr only a few of rhe many ways 
rhnr self has become a inregral parr of arr cduoarion and ro some extenr how 
rhe conccpr of .\v/f has reached irs present form, or more accurately irs many 
f(»rms. In revicwiiiLr nn exrcnsive amount of rhe literarure in art cdncarion for 
rhe prcsenrarion of rliis paper, it was interesting to note the unusual amount 
of consistency in fundamental purposes or goals in art education that wc have 
had over our hrief history. Personally I do not think that a "new art edu- 
cation" is waiting in the wings ready to dance on stage. Our central goals arc 
really (|uire .souiul; our knowledge and our procedures for reaching those 
goals have been much impnjved, but many other conditions have entered the 
picture making the romantic notion of self much harder to achieve. That 
ever changing, swiftly flowing .stream of education and life forces us to row 
a little harder every day just ro keep from sliding backward.s. In spite of all 
changes, regardless of any new goals, we still .seem to cling to a humanistic 
approach for contemporary art education— a philosophy which says in effect 
that every man, every child has the potential for continuous growth and 
development and that he should be an active, creative, .self-di.sciplincd inno- 
vator. Wc are trying to develop children who can be rcspon.sibic, free, 
creative persons who make decisions, discover themseh'cs' and the world 
around them, and relate to others. We want children who arc able to select 
from stimuli by their own choice, and who create through self-intcrnalixing 
their own perceptions— that is in ch(»osing, in judging, in selecting, and org;i- 
ni/.ing their thoughts and feelings f()r the purpose of self-reali/.ation. What- 
ever the cliild learns— facts, skills, processes, biases, attitudes-all become part 
of his actions, his thinking, and his feelings. Mis peculiar and individual intcr- 
nali/.ations of all his learnings are what he ultimately expresses as di.stinetly his 
own. livery child want,s to express what he has learned. Me runs home from 
school and tells his family what he has learned, or seen, or heard. Mc dances 
and sings when he is happy. Me draws and paints when his mind is full of 
ideas seeking an outlet. I'Apression in children takes on many, many form.s, 
and universally, people have shared the learnings they have internnli/.cd, and. 
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ill so doing li:ivc rc\ c;ilc(l rhcinsclvcs .is i:ni(|iic iiuii\ iiluiils. Sn iviiig for self- 
expression i:> ;! hasic lumwii motive. :iiui in every culture .some form of self- 
expression is present ;!iul acceptahle. 

It is t(»\v;ir(l these ends, in ncidiiioii to :ill other troaLs. that art education 
must contimially address itself and use the special (pialities of art and educa- 
tion. W'har each child lcara> in his >'ears in school, particularly his early 
years, ahout himself ahout otiiers. of the world, of the ways of hchaving and 
ways of thinlcintr will influence his artitudes ahout life and school. Through 
the way he is accepted and treated, particularly hy liis teachers, he learns to 
know and think of himself as a person who has worth or as a pcr.son who is 
inferior. M'he feelings of self-coniidence. of personal .sclf-e.stcem whicli help 
him to take an active role in scIkjoI and t() face his problems outside of school 
arc largely a result of the environmental conditions which accept him and 
where he is understood and valued as a person as well :i,s a learner. This is 
perhaps his .strongest motivation in life. I tend at the C!ul of this di.scoursc to 
think of myself as mainly in the humanist-romantic camp of art education, if 
there is such n camp. I hope, as Seonaid Kohert.son said in her recent INSEA 
lecture in New York that. "U'e may he on the brink of a rc-cmcrgcnce of 
intuitive values."-'' 

I tend to find coiu>ideral)lc comforr and agreement in a statement l)v Clark 
Aloustakas. a p.s\'chologisr especially interested in the who .savs: 

In spite of all the advances in tests and measurements and in analy/.ing 
human behavior, understanding the pci-son from his own point of view, in 
light of his own unicpie evpcricnce. is the most real wa\' of knowing him. 
More and more we are rcali/jng that the .self exprcs.sion of the individual 
in true experience is complete in itself. To ,sec the person as he sees himself 
is the deepest way to know and respect him. 

We have tried and we are trying through good art experiences to develop 
.self-confidence sclf-a\varcncs.s, .self-esteem, and .self-growth. I hope these re- 
main as central goals. I recogni/.e that my views are over-generali'/ed and 
simplistic. They are contaminated with romanticism, sentimentality, and old 
fashioned ideali.sm. I d() not apologize for those .shortcoming.s. I mean it that 
\v;\y. 



Edward L. Mattil is head, Art Department, North Texas State University, 
Denton, Texas. 
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